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hands very beautiful. From this figure, or from 
one like it, Canovea studied, or I affirm transla- 
ted his statue of the mother of Napoleon, an 
engraving of which appeared in the London Art 
Journal. Next we are stayed before a bust, of 
which, for myself, I need make no record. I 
have an engraving of it in some chamber of my 
brain. It is the head of Pompey "Magnus." 
Its severity of principle, softened by impulsive 
benevolence, an earnest looking forth, blended 
with a sad solicitude, all< mingling and preserv- 
ing that fine equilibrium so inseparable to a 
work of High Art, fascinate me. Indeed it is a 
remarkable head — large benevolence and rever-. 
once, large perceptive faculties, and very large 
destructiveness. 

How calmly the sculptor motions aside with 
his chisel inexorable Time ; and to him alone 
Death gives back the dead. 

I find myself thinking thus whenever I gaze 
upon the face of this little marble child, and if I 
knew nothing of its history I should still think 
thus for you can hardly believe that a mother's 
fingers have not parted these waving locks this 
very morning, although you see that she and the 
boy for whom this head was carved, have been 
dead for many a century. Does it not seem 
marvellous that this faintest smile should live 
on undisturbed, through the mighty world-throbs 
of eighteen hundred years? Turn a moment! 
You are looking upon the bust of a man or a 
demon. The forked hair is bound close about 
-the sharp brow ; the nostril is distent with 
scorn. That peculiar wreathing of the lips the 
painter of devils should study ; and, as if he 
knew that in the purity of the white stone, this 
-conception of the character of his subject could 
not be embodied, the artist has chosen jet black 
marble. Can you believe — and yet when you 
look critically you will see — that these two 
heads are of the same individual; and that 
individual was Nero. 

. This "Diseobalus of Miron." You recognize 
at once the hand of the Greek here, in the just- 
ness of the proportions. It is full of action — 
not motion? — accounted for on the spot ; a deep 
feeling, reminding. me of the dying gladiator; 
the anatomy admirably concealed ; no distor- 
tion of muscle ; no attempt to awaken in the 
mind of. the spectator admiration of Science, in- 
stead of love of Art, and through that, of Na- 
ture. Near this is a statue of Apollo, a beau- 
tiful, chaste work, uplifting the Art, and being 
exalted by it. It is the youth. One arm sup- 
ports the harp, towards which, but without 
touching, the other arm is extended. It is most 
excellent — this thought and feeling. The fin- 
.gers have just touched a chord, and the artist, 
with true perception, has chosen the moment 
succeeding. The beautiful head is turned slight- 
ly away in an attitude of listening; we listen 
also. 

Another statue of young Apollo. There is far 
more grace in this figure than in the one prece- 
ding. He is standing, and the line of the body 
and leg is quite faultless. He also has a harp, 
elaborately wrought in colored marble ; but the 
simplicity, the dignity of the smaller one is not 
here. 

Michael Angelo's Bacchus. To attempt the 
expression of drunkenness in a face, and the 
reeling of a drunkard, is to deserve failure, and 
I can but look upon this statue in that light. 
To succeed, or to fail in representing the pro- 
posed state of being, would be nearly alike un- 
fortunate, or, reversing the remark of a General, 
there can be but one thing worse than a defeat ; 
that is victory. I am glad to see that this un- 
natural expression is far removed from the silli- 
ness of intoxication ; nevertheless it is equally 
as disgusting, and if possible more mournful. 
Yet, aside from its idea, the form is beautiful, 
the parts exceedingly soft and fleshy; without 
phtrusive .anatomy, yet all indicated. 

How much nobler is tho spirit of ihis compan- 
ion statute of tho dying Adonis, by the same 



mighty hand! This is worthy of the Art, 
worthy of the artist. He has fallen upon his 
side, and is past pain. One arm has fallen 
across the body, and the hand, faint and un- 
strung, hangs nearly to the ground; the other 
supports the sinking head. The face is very 
beautiful, unlike all others ; the bloodless lips 
are parted, and beneath the deep brow the eyes 
are closing. Nothing is forced, nothing exag- 
gerated, but over all the most profound repose. 

Beyond this, and the last among the beauti- 
ful works in the corridor, is a "thought" of 
Michael Angelo, a block of marble "roughed 
out," the most graceful figure he ever made, I 
think; a sort of improvisation in marble. 

Now we will go to our chamber and rest, and 
on our next visit, pass the threshold. Until 
then, adieu ! 

Correspondence of the Athenceum. 

Paris, January, 1855. 

The world is invited for this year to " the 
capital of Europe" — which, whilst it is begin- 
ning to doubt its pre-eminence in letters, still 
claims absolute supremacy in matters of Art. 
Every effort is making to dazzle and overwhelm 
the stranger. From the facades of the houses, 
— where elegant ornaments, hitherto unnoticed, 
are coming out beneath the hand of the regrat- 
teur, who expunges dust and dirt as the morn- 
ing-sun drives away shadows from the plain, — 
to the innermost recesses of the private cabinet, 
everything that can exhibit French superiority 
in the appreciation of form and color is receiv- 
ing a final touch and being put in the proper 
light. Numerous works by the most eminent 
artists are proceeding in closed ateliers — all to 
be ready by contract at the great reception sea- 
son. M. Barye, the sculptor, is to astonish 
everybody by some masterpieces which he is 
preparing for the Louvre. 

This is a good time, therefore, to disseminate 
some notions on French Art,— not according to 
any elaborate method, but by way of commen- 
tary on passing events. We ought to be pre- 
pared for what we are going to see — not merely 
informed as to dates and facts, but made aware, 
to a certain extent, of the theories ■- and princi- 
ples in vogue. For this purpose I have thought 
it worth while to collect some accurate informa- 
tion on the establishment of the Permanent 
Commission of the Fine Arts in 1848, — the 
result of its labors, — the ideas put forward at 
its meetings, — the documents produced, — the 
reforms suggested, — and the abuses criticised. 
This is a page of our secret contemporary 
history. 

It was during the government of General 
Cavaignac, — whilst France was still breathless 
after the struggle of revolution, — that Mon- 
sieur Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, in- 
stituted the Permanent Commission. No 
report of its proceedings has ever been publish- 
ed. A full account would have cast much 
light on a condition of things very little known ; 
and would probably have influenced and cor- 
rected on many points public opinion in Fiance, 
— a public opinion which, I may be allowed to 
say, without assuming superiority for any other 
country, is profoundly ignorant of many things 
it believes itself to know best. The Frenchman 
has certainly an artistic instinct ; but instinct is 
not knowledge, and indeed guides unerringly 
only in the sphere where knowledge is not 
required. 

Monsieur Dufaure was serious in his desire to 
give to Art in France under the Eepublic a de- 
velopment never before known. He included in 
his Commission the most celebrated artists, the 
most distinguished amateurs, and some persons 
remarkable for administrative capacity. The 
Due de Luynes was appointed President. 
Among the members were Messrs. Ferdinand 
de Lasteyrie, Rivet, Allier, Bavoux, and Fremy, 
of the Constituent Assembly; Messrs. Dela- 
roche, Ingress, Delacroix, painters ; M. Duban, 



architect of the Louvre and of the Palais des 
Beaux Arts ; M. Gisors, architect of the 
Luxembourg; and M. Henriquet Dupont, en- 
graver, — with many others. M. Dufaure began 
business by saying that it was notorious that 
under the reign of Louis Philippe a great 
want of order, the interference of Deputies, the 
disputes of rival schools, the rigor of the 
Academy, and the favoritism which had be- 
come the habit of the Administration, had 
exerted considerable influence for evil on the 
fortunes of Art and the condition of artists ; 
that he, in common with others, had been 
struck by the unanimity of public censure and 
complaint ; that he was very desirous of reme- 
dying this state of things ; but that being a 
mere administrator, not much versed in the 
arts, and yet unwilling to be the dupe of subor- 
dinates, he had, with the greatest care and the 
most perfect good-wiil and impartiality, com- 
posed the Commission, calling together the 
leading persons connected with Art, all whom 
he considered the most competent; and, in 
fine, he submitted the whole matter to them, 
and was ready to abide by their judgment. 

Nothing could be more fair. The fate of Ait 
seemed to bo placed entirely in the hands of its 
protectors and friends. If anything was possi- 
ble beyond individual exertion, now was the 
time to show it. The Due de Luynes replied 
to M. Dufaure, thanking him warmly for the 
confidence he had shown, and for his generous 
intentions, and promising the greatest zeal. 
This would, perhaps, have been a proper termi- 
nation to the first meeting ; but the represen- 
tatives of systems and theories diametrically 
opposed were present, eager perhaps for the 
fray. At any rate, just as the Minister was 
about to withdraw, a Member of the Institute, 
a painter, celebrated in Europe — one of those 
already named — rose, arid in an emphatic man- 
ner claimed a hearing. There can be no doubt, 
from his tone and aspect, that he felt persuaded 
that he was the man to establish the true basis 
of whatever could be done for Art, and dis- 
tinctly mark the limit within which the Com- 
mission could be of service. He spoke elo- 
quently; but the substance of his discourse, 
rather dogmatic than discu'ssional, may be 
compressed into a very few words. 

"Art," he said, "is everything: artists are 
nothing. A nation has no call whatever "to 
trouble itself about any save a few eminent 
artists. It is its business to notice and consider 
nothing but High Art— Monumental Art (le 
Grand Art, VArt Monumental). There are five 
or six artists for the State. There are five or 
six pages for the State to fill up. Beyond this, 
all — men and things — should be systematically 
set aside and discouraged, it being better that 
they should utterly disappear." Such was the 
harsh thesis which the Academician developed 
in the most elaborate and systematic manner. 
M. Dufaure was astonished. The Commission 
remained silent. 

In truth, whilst the Minister, who had come 
down with the most benevolent intentions, the 
most sincere desire to extend the patronage of 
the State as widely as possible, was bewildered 
by this bold claim of monopoly, the assembly 
of artists, amateurs and politicians, was strong- 
ly disposed to accept, if not to support it. 

Artists — I speak, of course, of French artists 

when once the world and official taste have 
styled them illustrious — soon acquire an aristo- 
cratic mode of viewing things. There is no 
vice so easily learned as contempt, especially 
when interest is allied with pride. Great " re- 
putations " — even those who have marched up 
towards the summit with the gestures of de- 
magogues assailing high places, shouting against 
monopoly — soon become exclusive amidst tri- 
umph and repose. They do not see that easy 
chairs may be found for all who come up. As to 
amateurs and government men. — still speaking 
of France,— they incline aristocratically, 
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because they rely on the infallibility of their 
judgment, and cannot suppose that any re- 
markable work, any sign of talent, worthy of 
notice and encouragement, can escape them. 
Genius, according to them, rallies round power 
necessarily, and need not be sought. As for 
mediocrity, let it expire where it takes birth. 
At the bottom of all this there is a secret belief 
in the unerring judgment of the popular voice ; 
and official encouragements are always with- 
held from those who have not received the vul- 
gar sanction of applause. Thus they change 
their character, — become rewards, not encou- 
ragements, — privileges, not trusts or aids. 
Those who enjoy and those who dispense them 
are equally content, — and all new proposals of 
a democratic character are received with suspi- 
cion and even anger. The party of exclusion 
seemed to have a large majority in the Perma- 
nent Commission called together by a Republi- 
can Minister. 

The opposite view, however, was soon taken 
up and fully handled by another speaker, also 
an artist, but of a younger class, and recently 
appointed by the Revolution to the Direction 
of the Louvre. M. Jeanron said (in substance), 
— " Art is not everything ; nor are artists 
nothing. To say so is an exaggeration. Wher- 
ever Art is well understood artists are well 
treated ; and wherever artists are well treated, 
Art is well understood. The French School 
suffers, and does not keep the promises it holds 
out, because these ideas are not received. 
Nothing is so fertile and fertilizing as liberty 
and sympathy. Despotism and exclusion are 
sterile. To say that there are five or six artists 
only to consider, to assist, to support, to em- 
ploy, and to know, was bold, but not bold 
enough. I expected to hear their names : and 
although they are nearly all present, and al- 
though the speaker, who can count them on his 
fingers, places himself amongst them, this 
ought not to have withheld him. However, I 
start from this premise to travel towards the 
absurd. Even under that supposition the Min- 
ister must change our arrangements. If there 
are only five or six artists about whom we 
should trouble ourselves, — by this is meant 
those who flourish and manifest themselves in 
their full vigor. But there are five or six com- 
ing on to take their places, unless you draw up 
the ladder quite, and condemn Painting to live 
in France only some ten years more. Five or 
six coming, and five or six already come, — that 
makes, let us say, twelve. But you will not 
forbid by a decree the exercise of- genius to the 
son of the poor. If not, has France nothing to 
care for in that direction without changing the 
numbers laid down ? Moreover, by the side of 
those who have come and those who are com- 
ing, there are those who are going away, — five 
or six whom we are still bound to honor, and, 
if necessary, provide for. Shall Homer now-a- 
days be allowed to beg, even of a Minister, be- 
cause we can prove that he has not been pru- 
dent and economical, and has not put his money 
in the savings bank? I will name no one liv- 
ing. Greuze died in misery and neglect. Ver- 
dier, the first Director of the School of Rome, — 
styled the French Poussin, — and Jouvenet were 
beggars in the last years of their lives. Yet our 
nation boasts of their works; and should be 
able to boast of the consolations it gave them. 
If the blind harshness of practice be regretable 
in such instances, here we have eighteen ar- 
tists of whom we should take care. We must 
alter our statistics, and open a new account. 
The question becomes complicated. You talk 
of artists of the first rank. Nothing more easy 
to say. But what is meant by the first rank ? 
Where is the second ? What are their relations 
and their real differences ? You have many 
names on your lips. Choose one that is high- 
sounding, indisputable, consecrated by all na- 
tions and ages. Well, I say, if he be great, he 
is tho first of a numerous crowd that follows 



close at his heels, — and by its powers, its inspi- 
rations, its tentatives, augment his powers, sti- 
mulate his inspirations, encourage his tenta- 
tives, so that his genius becomes as it were an 
epitome of theirs, the harvest of a sowing made 
by more fortunate companions, more or less in- 
telligent it is true, but who often have supplied 
him with far more than he supplies to his suc- 
cessors. Quote one. Shall it be Michael An- 
gelo at Florence? But Florence, in the time 
of Michael Angelo, counted with pride its bands 
of painters and sculptors. She might easily 
have said : Michael Angelo is the first of my 
workmen ; but, after him, what a crowd I pos- 
sess, — what a crowd I employ, — who are the 
ablest in the world ! Shall we speak of Rubens 
at Antwerp, with his thirty assistants, whom 
history names as Masters? There are deep 
mysteries here which the Commission must pe- 
netrate if it desires really to know. Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, Venice, Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, understood matters very differently from 
us in the splendid time of their Art ; and this 
Republican assembly may deign to meditate on 
their wanderings, although their academical sta- 
tistics were not so rigorous nor their theories so 
dogmatical. 

"But you proscribe also all assistance and 
encouragement given to women. Why so ? If 
they possess talent, is it not bestowed on them 
by God, or does it rise up and show itself against 
nature ? Do not throw work into the hands of 
a lady, — do not buy her pictures because she is 
the mistress of a Deputy, or of his son ; but if 
she is the daughter of an artist, or of any other 
poor person, and possesses true talent, — as for 
example Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, whose father 
was a most humble painter, but a laborious, 
well-instructed, respectable man, who, from I 
know not what hope of compensation, devoted 
all his children to the Art that had proved so 
ungrateful to him — why, I say, should you 
make this hope vain? These are evil counsels 
leading to evil actions. Properzia de' Rossi, 
Rosalba, Elizabeth Cheron, Claudia Stella, — 
poor women who all dared to confront the 
miseries of our art, — have honored it as much 
at Bologna, at Venice, at Paris, as many an 
Academician. 

" You speak also of Monumental Art. This 
is a fine phrase, little understood, like many 
other fine phrases that run the streets. Ostade, 
Claude Lorraine, Paul Potter, Cuyp, Ruysdael 
and Rembrandt, to mention no more, are not 
Monumental Artists. But neither is Rubens, 
nor Vandyke, nor Titian, nor Le Sueur, nor Le 
Poussin. They were ignorant, according to 
you, of the first principles of that sober, that 
lofty style of painting which you call Monu- 
mental, and which so proudly disdains the 
weak affectations and flimsy supports proscribed 
by Michael Angelo in his terrible saying. Let 
it be understood, then, that if Titian or Rubens, 
Vandyke or Rembrandt, Ostade or Claude Lor- 
raine, or Murillo were to appear in these rigor- 
ous days and ask for the slightest encourage- 
ment from M. Dufaure, he must answer : 
'We acknowledge nothing but Monumental 
Painting.' Yet we visit Flanders, and Holland, 
and Spain, which after the lapse of centuries 
are proud of these names, and we scatter gold 
to bring into our museums the works of men 
to whom — if they now lived for the honor and 
glory of this country — we should deny the 
slightest assistance. Believe me (continued 
the speaker, addressing the Minister) we shall 
have many questions to discuss, many men to 
notice ; for France has crowds of obscure prob- 
lems to solve, numerous unknown talents tp 
discover. 

It is curious to notice how in the domain of 
Art, as in the domain of Politics, the rival 
principles of exclusion and liberty almost ne- 
cessarily manifest themselves as soon as there 
is a serious gathering. M. Jeanron, speaking 
I with somewhat of the aggressive spirit of de- 



mocracy, no doubt excited animosity,— for all 
the celebrities of -Louis Philippe's reign were, 
almost without exception, in favor of encou- 
raging only those who no longer required it. 

In another letter, I will relate the fortunes of 
a remarkable artist — M. Guignet, and show the 
influence of this first meeting of the Permanent 
Commission on those fortunes. B. 



Thoughts Suggested by Mb. Lowell's 
Fikst Lecture.— Among the very first things 
to be said of imagination, is, that it is an ope- 
rative, informing, shaping and executive faculty, 
working, when paramount in a great and ba- 
lanced nature, through the understanding, and 
bringing it up to its potential capacity, making 
common sense profound, making Burke a greater 
statesman than Fox; Bacon greater than any 
English philosopher; and not necessarily show- 
ing itself (as in the case of Sir Isaac Newton) 
in a single, original, imaginative expression in 
language. The creative imagination of this 
country has developed itself almost exclusively 
out of literature. 

Its true office is to realize by a thorough 
inter-penetration, to bring the real out of the 
actual — to lift the partial up into full relations 
— to create the type from the poor and partial 
individual specimen ; as Phidias took a rough 
and disproportioned Thessalian horse, and gave 
us the divine type of the horse for ever — and, at 
the same time, as a matter of individualiza- 
tion, a more real horse, because of its organic 
integrity, than the one he saw in the pasture ; 
as Shakspere's Hamlet is more real than the 
persons one knows, who are mere bints of true 
men, because he is thrown out to the "circum- 
ference of his nature," is in perfect organic 
keeping, and (as a very part of this) a more 
real individual. 

We go to man to find absolute superiority to 
Shakspere's men and women, as we do to 
Nature for the same absolute superiority to a 
perfect artistic landscape, itself excelling— be- 
cause completing (in artistic integrity), the 
piece of nature it embodies. 

The creative faculty, vitally considered, gave 
Shakspere Hamlet as instantaneously: as .'Mi- 
nerva was given to Jove — gave,' at last, in 
that creative flash; thorough illumination, con- 
gruity and completeness — the soul to the body. 
The writing Hamlet out was a subsequent thing 
— those imaginative dips into the work and per- 
petually recurring and voluntary withdrawals 
(like Booth's joking one minute at a side scene, 
and, in the next, having the big tears of a real- 
ized Lear running down his cheeks), are as- far 
away from the vital, original creation of Ham- 
let as they are from the (miscalled) "transcen- 
dental" nonsense of unconsciousness. Just so 
it was, when combination after combination and 
theory after theory had swept, ghostlike, by the 
shaping, unsatisfied and rejecting brain of New- 
ton, that he, at last, flashed the relating and 
vitalizing soul of the true' principle, and what 
followed was deducing statement and abridging 
process for mere mathematicians:* 

This capacity for the highest creation implies 
such a precedent growth and exercise of a great 
nature as is given in these remarkable words of 
Coleridge : — 

" Shakspere, no mere child of nature ; no au- 
tomaton of genius; no passive vehicle of inspi- 
ration, possessed by the spirit, not possessing it 
— first studied patiently, meditated deeply, un- 

* Sir William Hamilton, says Aristotle bad as much 
imagination as Homer ! In illustration, even in music, 
of the instantaneousness of conception, we quote from 
Mozart's famous letter to the Baron :— " Provided I am 
not disturbed, my subject enlarges itself, becomes me- 
thodized and defined, and the whole, though it be long, 
stands almost finished and complete In my mind, so that 
I can survey it like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, 
at a' glance. Nor do I hear in my imagination the 
facts successively, but I hear them, as it were, all at 
once. The committing to paper is done quickly enough, 
for everything, as 1 6aid before, is already flnistfed.*' 
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derstood minutely, till knowledge, become habi- 
tual and intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual 
feelings, and finally gave birth to that stupend- 
ous power by which he stands . alone, with no 
equal or second in his own class." 

So this instantaneousuess of conception im- 
plies vast precedent imaginative labors, in the 
assimilation, rejection, and mastery of resources. 

The true unconsciousness of consummate ge- 
nius is this — that it cannot, while creating, 
see, objectively and critically, the law of the 
birth and growth of the creation, because full 
genius only becomes supreme when completely 
and joyously occupied and merged in its work, 
though there must be the most sensitive con- 
sciousness within this limit, which separates 
man from Omniscience. Thus truth and nature 
can pass unimpeded through the true poet, him- 
self all alive with executive consciousness. 
Shakspere's creations are as characterless as 
he was full of character, in so far as they are 
free from his own individuality. As we are 
sure that Hamlet, where a duty was simple and 
sufficient, and the work to be done vast and 
complex, would have had greater conceiving and 
executive power than Richard or Macbeth, so 
we are, that in any given direction where per- 
sonal character was necessary. Shakspere 
would have overborne Ben Jonson or Milton. — 
Boston Courier. 
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Lokdoh, Jan. 4. 

The winter season, you know, is not one 
nf interest in the Art world of London. 
Few "pictures are to be seen, and the artists 
are busy in preparing for the spring exhibi- 
tions. One collection, however, is now 
open- — the winter exhibition of artists' 
sketches. Although it is intended to in- 
clude first studies and mere sketches, it 
has this year admitted a large number of 
cabinet pictures and finished water-color 
drawings. There are some exceedingly 
interesting studies of pictures that have 
been seen on the Academy walls. Roberts, 
Stanfield, Leslie, Sidney Cooper, Land- 
seer, and many others of like note have 
sent contributions. The most attractive 
picture is by Frith, the first sketch of 
his famous last year's picture of Goodwin 
Sands, The original sold to Prince Albert 
for one thousand pounds; this, which 
many prefer, has already been disposed of 
for half, as much more. Elmore has a 
charmingly simple picture, the " Ready for 
a Walk," an ordinary subject, treated in a 
most masterly manner. By its side hangs 
a portrait subject by Pickersgill, full of con- 
ventional tricks, but vulgar and unnatural. 
To students in Art, and to those who like 
to get an insight of the artists' minds, this 
exhibition is exceedingly attractive. 

The Art Journal has discovered your 
countryman, Page, through a correspondent 
who has been visiting the studios of Rome. 
He spe'aks (confessing to a fear of English 
incredulity) of his wonderful revivalship of 
the Venetian Art, and boldly places him 
by the side of the masters of that great 
school. Occasionally we see this artist 
briefly noticed in the prints, and Eng- 
lish tourists come home full of his praise. 
I have seen many Americans who were en- 
tirely unacquainted with his works, or 
inerits. 

I have been looking over Mr. Leslie's 
long-promised book, which is just out, 
a " Handbook for Young Painters." It is 



made up principally of lectures which have 
been delivered to die students of the Royal 
Academy, but it contains, besides, much 
that would not be appropriate in that 
place. Mr. Leslie's eminence as an artist, 
and his position in the Academy are such, 
that whatever he says is looked for with 
great interest by the Art public. His are 
supposed to be, to some extent, the senti- 
ments of his associates. He speaks freely 
of contemporary Art and artists, enforcing 
his opinions by reference to their accessible 
works ; and, although he countenances the 
ambitious efforts of our own day, he leans 
to the side of the ancients, and looks with 
a jealous eye towards all new-lights and 
reformers. Indeed, his book may be con- 
sidered as a protest for the old masters. 
The work is not strikingly original or 
eloquent, wields no very heavy blows, but 
it evinces reflection and general good 
sense. The discovery of his own mistakes, 
he thinks, entitles him to expose the errors 
of others-^a discovery which, though made 
too late to benefit himself, may be in time for 
the use of beginners. He is not afraid of 
want of patronage of Art, at the present 
day, but want of Art to patronage. But, 
it is as an opposer of the opinions of Mr. 
Ruskin that the author will command at- 
tention. 

He affirms with good will that this re- 
former has borrowed largely from Lord 
Lindsey, and that in his works will be 
found Ruskin's new idea of the purity and 
spirituality of blue as a color, compared 
with the sinful associations of red. He cen- 
sures the idolatrous praise of Turner by Rus- 
kin, and says, with ill-concealed bitterness, 
that there never lived one in whose works 
greater absurdities, or a larger number of im- 
possible effects might be pointed out. The 
placing by Turner of the sun in the north, 
and the casting of several shadows by one ob- 
ject, is a wickedness never found in his idol, 
Claude, who, he claims, exhibited effects in 
his pictures, which Turner never attempted. 
Turner saw variety of color where Claude 
only saw unity, and often where there was 
only unity, Turner ostentatiously thrust 
variety. H e laments that the theatrical 
painting the " Building of Carthage," should 
be hung by the side of Claude's sunny 
"Embarkation," thus painfully offering for 
contrast the simple nature of the one with 
the crude artificialities of the other. He 
says further, " with the exception of here 
and there a willow, and, in his Italian views, 
the frequent pine and cypress, I look in 
vain for a specific discrimination in his 
trees, or in the vegetation of his fore- 
grounds, in which there is little that is 
English. I cannot remember an oak, an 
elm, an ash, or a beech in any picture 
of his, nor do I remember anything much 
like the beauty of an English hedge. Nei- 
ther has he expressed the deep verdure of 
his own country ; and hence he is the most 
unfaithful among great painters to the es- 
sential characteristics of English midland 
scenery." These sentiments have already 
called down upon the author's head the 
wrath of the Turnerites, and long and 
angry controversies are likely to be the re- 
sult. It is clear, notwithstanding these cri- 
ticisms, that he is a warm admirer of Tur- 
ner, and considers him the greatest of land- 
scape painters — though he has a kind of 
superstititious Academy-born reverence for 
the Claudes, Berghems, and Salvator Rosas 



of ancient Art. Something of this feeling 
extends to the artist friends of his early 
days, and he is found worshiping at the 
shrines of Constable and Fuseli, as 
Ruskin never did at that of Turner. 
The most common-place sayings of Con- 
stable are gospels to him. The explo- 
sion of Fuseli's Art has not been heard by 
him yet. This ghost of a ghost painter, 
whose affectation of anatomy peopled Hea- 
ven with huge calves and flabby arms, for 
ever impetuously aping Michael Angelo, 
seems to have profoundly impressed Leslie 
with his spurious greatness, and we find him 
in his book pointing him out as a high ex- 
ample for young students in Art. 

Samuel Cousins has just finished an en- 
graving of "Washington Allston's portrait of 
Coleridge, the famous original of which 
was painted in Bristol, in 1814. It is the 
picture of which "Wordsworth said, it " was 
the only likeness that ever gave him any 
pleasure." It presents the face of the 
poet in repose — spiritualized in the treat- 
ment, and set in the dim religious light of 
a cathedral. It-is a faultless specimen of 
English line engraving. 

The finest specimen yet seen of the 
rising Art of chromo-lithography, has been 
recently issued by the Glasgow Art Union. 
Catterraoles' picture of " Columbus, pro- 
pounding the theory of the world, in aeon- 
vent," is the subject. 

P.O. 



Rembrakdt. His favorite monkey dying 

while he is occupied with a family group, he in- 
sists on introducing the portrait of his pet brute, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of his sitters. 
He was truly a strange compound. He loved 
low company and gross indulgences ; talked 
with more pith and humor than decency ; was 
mean and miserly, dined on a herring and a 
crust while he was receiving vast sums for 
splendid pictures ; used the basest tricks and 
frauds to amass money, yet was prodigal in 
spending for means to enrich his paintings. He 
paid large prices for rare engravings after Ra- 
phael, Titian, and other masters. His armory 
of old stuff and trumpery was extensive. These 
he called "his antiques," and with them he 
adorned the tribe of clowns, beggars, venders of 
old clothes and vagabond pedlars who sat to 
him, and whom he transformed into magicians, 
alchemists, astrologers, necromancers, prophets 
and apostles. His architecture is of a nonde- 
script style, a barbaric mixture of sacred and 
profane, well suited to his subjects. In his 
etchings he is as great and original as in paint- 
ing. He managed to give a surprising depth 
and look of light, air, and color, to his prints. 
When offered for sale, which is rarely now the 
case, they command enormous prices. The 
great majority of etchings bearing his name, 
sold in the shops, are imitations and counter- 
feits. His nature seems to have been rank, 
sensuous and vicious, redeemed by the qualities 
of rude force, sublimity and a homely pathos like 
that of old Bunyan and Oliver Cromwell. There 
is an element of fantastic wildness, and a kind 
of savage gloom about him, partly residing in his 
strange forms of background, where quaint and 
barbarous architecture rises as by enchantment 
out of his misty atmosphere, partly in his deep 
and indistinct shades, and party in the sad low 
hues of his half-expiring colors. Great genius is 
seen in him, straggling through a corrupt and 
sordid taste. The original splendor of his im- 
agination is befouled by this taint of a debased 
and wicked spirit, as if an eagle flapped his 
strong wings and darted the bafHed fire of his 
eye confined in some dismal cave, loathsome 
with toads and bats. 



